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CHAPTER IX. 


By the time Millman had dressed, the sudden burst 
of emotional feeling, on ascertaining the loss of his com- 
panion, had passed away; and, renewing his walk, he 
by degrees increased his pace until about four o’clock, 
when he found himself in the vicinity of a small farm- 
house, near to which stood an unfinished hay-stack, with 
a ladder leaning against it. He mounted the ladder, and, 


stretching upon the top of the stack, he covered himself 


with the loose, fragrant hay, and was soon in the land 
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of forgetfulness. The sun was high above the horizon 
when he awoke, feeling greatly refreshed, but very 
hungry. He raised himself cautiously upon his elbows 
and looked about. The house, at a very short distance, 
appeared to be deserted; the door and windows were 
open, and no human being was to be seen: presently a 
young woman emerged from a low, thatched fowl-house, 
with some eggs in her hands. Millman resolved to 
speak to her, and, quietly descending the ladder, he 
moved out from the hay-stack and stood looking at her 
as she crossed the farm-yard. When she perceived him 
she stood still, and he took off his hat and politely 
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saluted her, apologizing for his intrusion; he said he 
wanted to purchase some eggs and milk, if she would 
kindly spare him some. He did not venture to move a 
step, for fear of alarming her; but he held out some 
money in his hand, and good-humouredly repeated bis 
request. It was evident that the damsel saw nothing 
very terrifying about him, for she advanced and said :— 

“TI will let you have some eggs and milk, but you 
have nothing to put them in.” 

Then he explained that he wanted them for breakfast; 
and she cheerfully asked him into the house, cooked 
some eggs for him, and, with good barley-bread and 
abundance of fresh milk, the traveller made such a meal 
as astonished the maiden. He learnt that her father, 


and she also afforded him a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation as to his route; and with many expressions of 
gratitude for her kindness, he took his departure, after 
paying her very liberally for his entertainment, and some 


pockets. 

It would be monotonous to give the details of Mill- 
man’s journeyings; he slept in concealment during the 
day, and at night pursued his dreary way, until one 
morning, faint and toil-worn with an unusually long 
march, drenched with rain he arrived in the suburbs of 
that ancient seaport town “ Dunkerque,” celebrated for 
having been hardly won by the English, under Oliver 
Cromwell, from the Spaniards, in 1658, and sold by 
Charles 11 to Louis xiv for six millions of livres, in 
1662. The country round about, at the time of which 
we are writing, was little better than a dreary waste of 
sand-hills, over which Millman struggled on till he came 
to a neat little cottage. He was so dead beat that he 
could go no farther, and therefore, in sheer desperation, 
he knocked at the door of the humble dweffing. A cleanly, 
decent looking woman, with a quaint cap on, answered 
his knock, and demanded, in rather a rough manner, 
what he wanted. 

“T want a lodging,” said Millman, “and will pay you 
handsomely beforehand if you will accommodate me only 
for a few hours.” 

The woman eyed him very suspiciously; but at 
length she said— 

“Well, you may come in and rest, but I cam tell you 
these are times when poor people are obliged*to be careful 
who they harbour im their houses; but come in, come 
in.” 

Millman gladly entered, and dropped into a large 
wooden chair, fairly exhausted. 

“You seem to have been on the tramp a long time,” 
said the woman; “where did you come from?” 

“T was wrecked on the coast,” he replied, “and am 


the only man out of a crew of fourteen who lives to tell | 


the tale.” 
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betrayed, and looked for a poker or something to defend 
himself; but his hostess said-—— 

“Don’t be frightened, Mr. Millman, nobody shall 
hurt you; I and my husband will do anything to help 
you, and we don’t want your money neither.” ? 

Millman could only look more and more astonished 
and puzzled. 

“ Let me take your boots off? and then you shall go 
into our room, and I'll get you a tub of hot water; and 
my old man’s razor is there, and whilst you’re making 
yourself comfortable, I'll get some hot coffee and some 
fried fish and an egg or two for your breakfast. Dear 
me! how you do stare, to be sure; and yet you don’t see 


, that I’m Becky, who nursed your first boy ‘William;’ and 
with whom she lived, had gone to a neighbouring village, | 


*tisn’t so very long ago neither.” 
While she was chattering in this way, she was taking 
out of a chest of drawers a clean check shirt, a pair of 


| stockings, and the Sunday suit belonging to her “old 


| man,” as she called him; and when she had laid them 
hard boiled eggs and bread with which he stored his | 





to believe that; but I can tell you that my husband is a | 


sailor, and I know what a sailor is; but yours arn’t the 
hands of a sailor, and sailors don’t talk as you do.” 

“Oh, never mind my hands and my talk,” said Mill- 
man, laughingly; “do you, like a good, kind creature, 
give me something to eat and drink; and here, accept 
that as part payment;” and he put a golden guinea into 
her hand. 

“Why, this is English money,” the woman exclaimed, 
in good English, “and you are not a common sailor at | 
all, and that you know as well as I do, Mr. Millman !” 

Any one may fancy Millman’s astonishment at hear- 
ing himself addressed in his native tongue and called 
by his own name. For a moment he thought he was | 





on the bed, and provided all the requisites for an ablution, 
she made her exit, ejaculating, “Well, how things do 
come about! who'd a’ thought that poor, dirty-looking 
creature was a handsome gentleman? Well, well.’ 

And amid the sputtering and hissing of the frying 
fish, Becky’s ejaculatory expressions mingled. 

Whilst Millman was delighting his hostess by the 
justice he did to her ample and excellent breakfast, she 
related to him how that when his firstborn child “ Wil- 
liam” came into being, she was engaged as nurse by 
Mrs. Millman’s medical man, and she spoke very feel- 
ingly of the kindness of the gentle lady while she was 
with her; and then described how, when her services 
were no longer required, she listened to the oft-repeated 
solicitations of Jacques, a French fisherman, to marry 
him, and how Mrs. Millman gave her a wedding dress 
and a present of money; and finally, how she left her 
country to share the fortunes of her old man. 

She accounted for Millman’s having no recollection 
of her, by reminding him that he was only a few days at 
home durimg the peried of her service. “But I remember 
you, sir,” she added, “although it was not till you had been 
in the house some time, that I could call to mind where 
I knew that voice, and felt positive it was you. Oh! I 
am so glad I let: you in; for, to tell you the truth, I didn’t 
like the cut of your jib, as my old man says.” 

At noon Becky’s old man came home to his dinner, and 
she went out to meet him, and, as Millman supposed, pre- 
pare him to meet her guest. The husband fully entered 
into the wife’s feelings about Millman, and gave him the 
word of a seaman that he should be quite safe under his 
roof, and that, so soon as the nights were alittle darker, 
or when it should rain, if the wind was fair, he would run 
him over in his own boat to the opposite coast. Millman 
received the assurances of aid with every confidence in 


_ the good faith in which they were offered, and made him- 
“Well,” said the woman, “I suppose you ’spect people | 


self quite at home. 
“Take care of that coat, Becky,” he said, as she 
gathered up his soiled clothes, to take them away to 


| cleanse them; “take care of that coat, for it contains my 


money.” Becky turned the pockets out, and found a 
miscellaneous collection, but nothing particularly valu- 
able, and no money. This made her look a little blank, 
from the fear that the money might have been lost be- 


| fore Millman arrived, and that he was not aware of it. 


She was relieved, however, when Millman said, “ Rip open 
the lining round the neck, Becky ;” and when she did so, 
she found twenty-one guineas in gold. “I made the 
tailor sew them in there before I left the ship,” said Mill- 
man, “for I had a presentiment that something would 
happen; and now, Jacques, my tar, twenty of these shall 
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pe yours, the moment you drop me upon any part of the 
coast of old England.” 

Five days later, the wind blew right off shore, and 
Jacques smuggled Millman on board his boat, and 
landed him safely, in due course, on an English beach. 
We will draw the veil over the reunion of the escaped 
prisoner with his loving, anxious wife, and merely say 
that, strange as some of the incidents and coincidences 
of this narrative may appear, it is but one more proof 
of the fact that there is scarcely any circumstance por- 
trayed by the most fertile imagination, that has not found 
its parallel in the actual occurrences which diversify 
human existence; for over and over again it has been 
found that truth is stranger than fiction. 


“So it is, so it is,” said the squire, who had not been 
sent to sleep this time. “I have been making up a 
romance in my own mind, lying here all these days, 
when the gout would let me think of anything but itself 
—a regular romance, but every word true, and no fiction 
at all. That’s the right kind of a novel, if one could get 
it worked out to a good end, and people wouldn’t be 
stupid. Oh, you don’t understand me, and you are 
astonished,” he continued, glancing from one to another 
of his guests. “ Well, I can tell you the old man laid up 
with the gout could manage young pceople’s affairs for 
them better than they can do for themselves.” 

“Does he call us young people?” thought both his 
visitors ; and Mrs. Cotham looked profoundly impressed 
with the depth of the squire’s meaning; but he bid them 
all good night, saying the doctor had desired him not to 
sit up late. 

Mr. Lansdale retired to rest that night very much 
puzzled, and not a little interested. There was some- 
thing he could not make out between Miss Westby and 
the squire. If it did not regard his will, what else 
could it be? He had heard of Captain Spencer visiting 
at the Hall, though not much approved of. Was he 
coming again? Miss Westby did not appear delighted 
at the prospect. There was something which Lans- 
dale could not understand, and it kept him from thinking 
of Caroline Leicester and her still deferred letter 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. * 
SHARON TURNER. 
Smanon TuRNER furnishes as little for merely personal 
biography or anecdote as can possibly be imagined of so 
eminent an author. Si monwmentum queris, consult his 
voluminous and admirable standard works. If you wish 
to know something of the man, I can only tell you that 
he was simple, as all truly wise men are, unassuming, 
genial, laborious, and conscientious. In him the moral 
elements were finely mingled; so that all who had the 
gratification of his acquaintance, highly prized him as an 
estimable fellow wayfarer on the beaten path of life; 
and, by those who knew him intimately, he was not only 
held in still higher estimation, but was loved and vene- 
rated with a degree of warmth in proportion to the mea- 
sure of that intimacy. For Sharon Turner was purely 
a good man in every relation with society, and, in his 
public capacity, a model of faithful and honest literature. 
“Yet he was, could he help it? a special attorney.” 

A special attorney! Thereby ought to hang a tale. 
It is certain that prejudice exists against members of the 
profession. The rationale of this fear and dislike of attor- 
neys is not far to seek. The relations of most men with 
attorneys are, in a vast majority of cases, mixed up with 
Some disagreeable feelings. If you employ one, it is 
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usually at best but to enforce a hard justice; it may be, 
and often is, to gratify an evil passion—anger, punishment, 
revenge; and when, instead of the active you are the 
passive in affairs in which that instrument is concerned, 
you are sure to be in a condition to inspire you with 
tenfold suspicion and resentment. That the blessing of 
the peacemaker does not adhere to him, is the most cer- 
tain of your convictions; as, if he really possessed the 
character of a composer of strifes, he could hardly live, 
or must live very poor, instead of abiding in comfort or 
opulence. Such ideas may often be inapplicable—may be 
harsh, may be unjust; but we cannot be surprised at their 
being so widely entertained ; for the moral sores on which 
the majority of this class feed, and the suffering and un- 
happiness they superintend, and the worst among them 
aggravate, are upon the surface, before the eyes and 
within the cognizance of the multitude; whereas the 
mighty countervailing power of the laws, wisely and 
humanely administered, rests on deep foundations un- 
recognised by every-day observers, who are indeed alike 
insensible to the benefits they er,oy and the source from 
which they spring. It is to be regretted that, in this 
profession, the bad and the worst are familiar to all the 
world; whilst the good and the best are so hidden as to 
be rarely visible or heard of. It is a misfortune; since, 
with temptations and opportunities to accumulate gain, 
numerous and seductive, and a perpetual intercourse 
with the blacker shades of human nature, the truly 
benevolent and righteous attorney is one of the noblest 
examples of mankind, within the entire circle, private 
and public, of our social system. And one of these was 
Sharon Turner, a special “ special attorney !” 

It is pleasant to set before the present generation of 
men—of literary men, of lawyers, of politicians, of all 
whether engaged in ordinary or exalted intellectual pur- 
suits, the portrait of a man belonging to the respectable 
station in middle life, whose whole career was adorned 
by the possession and exercisc of the purer virtues, who 
was patriotic as a historian, gentle in his profession, 
friendly to his neighbours, exemplary to his family, 
liberal towards all, and charitable to his adversaries; for 
there are none amongst us so fortunate as not to provoke 
enmities, with some show of reason or without. 

In these brief papers I have generally endeavoured, by 
some personal trait or other, to illustrate, or, if I may use 
the expression, individualize the character impressed 
upon my memory. With regard to Mr. Turner I have 
no striking anecdote; but his liberal disposition may be 
indicated by the fact, that when Robert Montgomery’s 
first poem, “The Omnipresence of the Deity,” was pub- 
lished, his approbation of the poor, young, and aspiring 
poet was manifested by a most welcome and encouraging 
present of ten guineas for his copy, and an introduction 
to his domestic circle, in which he tasted pleasures and 
reaped instruction unknown to his earlier years, and 
highly conducive to his future prosperity and comfort. 
And I may take this occasion to inquire how it comes to 
pass that Montgomery’s productions have been made a 
bye-word for all that is contemptible in poetry, so that 
writers not gifted with a tithe of his talents, fling out 
their sarcasms upon him, as if he had never written 
anything but trash and nonsense. To the dispassionate 
and competent judge it is not so. Allowing for all his 
short-coming and faults, there is enough left not only to 
warrant his extensive popularity, but to justify the critic in 
acknowledging many beauties in style and composition, 
as well as the indications of moral and religious senti- 
ments. Why his name should be abused, as of the 
worst in the Dunciad, I have not been able to discover. 
It is something like the parrot note attached 7 that of 
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Martin Tupper, who may have been guilty of some ab- 
surdities, but who has at the same time given to the 
world a number of things far above the reach of the 
majority of those who seek to disparage him, and exalt 
themselves by the silly allusions to his mistakes, without 
the honest counterbalancing tribute to his better efforts. 
Depend upon it, it is a sign of weakness in the detractor. 
Not such was the act of Sharon Turner. He could 
observe and encourage merit and promise. 

Once, when I went to see him in a quiet retreat from 
the busy world, at Epsom, he gave me a volume of which 
few of my readers have probably heard. 

Horace recommends nine years’ patience with a poem, 
before you venture to obtrude it on the public—a very 
sound advice, though so many in our age seem to fancy 
nine days more than enough; but in this instance our 
author commenced his “ Richard the Third, a Poem,” in 
1792, when he was twenty-four years old, and ‘he finished 
it about 1838, when he had attained the patriarch-margin 
of three-score and ten. The volume is now before me; 
and besides rescuing its hero from some of the historical 
distortions with wrick Tudor-hate caused his memory to 
be loaded, and which even Shakspeare, if he had willed 
it, dared not set right, contains a great deal of poetic 
merit, both in thought and expression—quite enough to 
have insured the writer’s being hanged in the glorious 
reign of good Queen Bess, though quite safe under the 
sceptre of the better Queen Victoria. I shall only quote 
one passage, which may be applicable to both periods— 


** The general multitude seek peace and rest, 
And hail the hand by which they are thus blest; 
They care not for the title to the crown, 
If to their homes the reign sends food and comfort down ; 
The deadliest strife and conflict it forgives, 
If from the conquering sway in honoured ease it lives.” 


Whether the ease be honoured or not, this well-turned 
political, if not especially poetical, lesson teaches us a 
striking truth, and one remarkably exemplified at the 


present hour. Why does any great nation submit to an 
absolute autocracy? Because it allows to the people a 
certain degree of protection and ease. Because experi- 
ence has demonstrated the problem, that one year of mob 
rule would reconcile the oppressed to a century of des- 
potism, as the least of the two evils. This considera- 
tion is the strongest hold of tyranny; and Sharon Tur- 
ner, whose every work breathed true patriotism—whose 
calm advocacy of great public measures for +he general 
good informed every syllable of his historic writings— 
clearly saw that anarchy (which often failed of the aim of 
its first movers, and fell into military thraldom) was too 
desperate a price to pay even for the glittering chance of 
a conclusion in absolute freedom and a constitutional 
government. 

It is not within the scope of my slight sketches to 
enter upon the severer labours of our eminent Anglo- 
Saxon, either for description or criticism. His research 
was unwearied, his judgment impartial, and his views 
liberal. The early portions of the history of England 
were never more deeply studied ; and the results of these 
studies evinced a spirit honourably national in patriotism, 
and sincerely Protestant in religion. There was no ar- 
rogance in the one, nor bigotry in the other. His dif- 
ferences in opinion with the Roman Catholic Lingard 
were conducted in a most becoming manner, and, in jus- 
tice to his adversary, it may be allowed that in his dis- 
putation-style he showed himself one of the most candid 
and tolerant examples of the creed he upheld. New 
lights are being thrown upon our Teutonic ancestry, their 
domestic habits, customs, and social system; but the 
foundations have been so broadly and accurately laid by 
Sharon Turner, who broke up the ground, and most mate- 
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rially cultivated it, that all subsequent investigation only 
serves to furnish a few additions to his comprehensive. 
disclosures, and confirm the acuteness of his conjectural 
inductions. 

The “Sacred History of the World” is another de- 
servedly standard book of reference; and the repeated 
new editions of his works confirm their title to our esti- 
mation of them, as possessors of those rare qualities 
which justify contemporary admiration, and send them 
down as invaluable teachers of truth and fountains of 
knowledge to future times. With patient unwearied 
study he gathered the plenteous data on which he pored 
through many a long day in his Saxon research, till, I 
daresay, he could almost have groped his way blindfold to 
King Athelstan’s fridstool, or chair of peace, at Beverley. 
But the Holy Scriptures were the main inspiration of his 
studies. A firm believer in Divine revelation, he reached 
a far higher pitch of blessed faith. His pamphlet of “ Sa- 
cred Meditations, by a Layman,” proved that herein, at 
least, he had devoted himself to an inquiry which brought 
its own exceeding great reward. During several years, it 
was his practice to allot two hours every morning, from 
five o’clock, to the close investigation of the Bible; and 
hence he derived consolation in every trial of life. 

I have spoken of Sharon Turner as belonging to a 
profession which often sorely tries the virtue of humanity, 
and of his rising superior to these perils. I have told 
of his genial conduct towards struggling literature, his 
extensive charity, and his philanthropic affections for all 
his fellow-creatures ; and I would colour the canvas yet 
more richly, were it fit for me to pourtray aught of his 
Christian headship of an amiable family circle. Such 
patterns are not frequent in this stirring world of ours. 
But I cannot refrain from signalizing one worthy fruit 
from this admirable tree. From the charitable institu- 
tion for the relief of the suffering poor, and the educa- 
tion of forlorn children in St. George’s in the Fields, to 
the greater establishment, with somewhat varying ob- 
jects, at Red Hill, the Rev. Sydney Turner has devoted 
himself to the blessed work, with a zeal that has reflected 
honour upon his father’s memory, as well as on his own 
well-directed benevolence. Many a wretched parent has 
cause to bless his painful exertions; and so long as 
humane feeling exists in the bosom of mankind, a dear 
debt of gratitude will be acknowledged to him, who proved 
on a large scale that the gaol was the worst of schools 
for delinquent youth, that the whip and the gallows too 
often hardened early offences into incorrigible crime, and 
that mild persuasion, religious instruction, lessons of in- 
dustry and reward—the stimulus of this and other means, 
such as a careful view of human nature suggested, were 
the true and efficient remedies to reclaim criminal out- 
casts. 





CATS AND DOGS. 


TnoucH the “cat and dog” life has passed into a proverb, 
yet it is not uncommon to meet with cats and dogs who 
live very happily together, and even when they are not 
devoted friends yet frequently centrive to come to 4 
mutual understanding, in accordance with which one or 
other is allowed to take ‘precedence in such matters as 
dinner, and dish-licking, or the centre place in front of 
the fire, while squabbles, if they do take place, are con- 
fined within the limits of growling and threatening. 

I had a dog once—-Curry was his name (he was closely 
allied to the noble mustard-and-pepper family, which 
accounts for the hotness of his designation)—a sworn foe 
to cats; towards his own cats, however, he was most 
considerate. He hunted them severely, it is true, when- 
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ever he could get them to run away from him (which 
was not always); but, if he succeeded in catching his 
prey, he only rolled her over and “towzled” her, after 
which she was free to depart, and mount a tree if she 
saw fit, which she generally did; and then Curry sat 
down at the foot and barked—barked persistently, till he 
was hoarse, and then barked himself into voice again, 
while puss sat serenely above, blinking her eyes, and 
smiling superior, perfectly satisfied that, when dinner 
was ready and they were summoned to the back door to 
partake of it, Curry and she would be the best friends 
possible, and feed off the same plate. 

This was Curry’s treatment of his own cats. Those 
of other people he treated differently; and woe to any 
unfortunate stranger that got within reach of his jaws, 
if no one was by to call him off. He did not always pro- 
ceed to extremities at once, indeed, but sometimes con- 
tented himself with simply “pointing” cats ; and a strange 
figure he looked under those circumstances. He was 
rather large of his kind, and might have been termed 
black-and-tan in colour, if grizzle-and-sandy had not 
been nearer the truth. His body was very long, his legs 
very short, very crooked, and very thick. He was blind 
of one eye; his under jaw projected beyond the upper 
one, from which grew a thick, shaggy moustache; while 
his tail was the shape and size of a prize carrot. The 
sight of a strange cat was sufficient to throw this un- 
couth mass into a state of rigidity, as perfect as that of a 
professional pointer when he comes on a covey of part- 
ridges. So stood he as long as the cat kept quiet; but 
the moment she stirred head, or foot, or tail, the spell 
was dissolved: there was a flash, a crash, a scuffle, a 
struggle, and the cat and dog were fighting in twenty 
different places at the same time, unless the higher 
powers intervened, and Curry’s master called him off 
from his sport. 

These sentiments of his with regard to cats, proved a 
great hindrance to him in the matter of being taken out 
to walk with me; for most of my walks took me into 
one or more cottages of the sick poor, and the cat-point- 
ing, however curious and gratifying it may have been in 
the abstract, was sadly out of place when applied to a 
favourite cat in a sick-room. Nor was this the whole 
sum of Master Curry’s misdemeanors on such occasions 
as these; for he had a marvellous knack of discovering 
where the cat’s victuals were placed, and, if he did not 
find the cat, would amuse himself with clearing her 
saucer. 

Some dogs certainly have most acute noses for any- 
thing eatable, and a corresponding promptness in secur- 
ing it. I think that about the neatest thing of the kind 
I ever saw, was done by the dog of a friend with whom 
Iwas riding. As we were going at full trot past a farm- 
house, the dog jumped in at a back window, and came 
straight out of the back door with a leg of mutton bone 
in his mouth. This was sharp certainly, but not re- 
spectable; the dog was an ill-natured dog; not so was 
Curry: cats’ saucers he always considered fair game; but 
he might have been trusted with untold bones on a table. 
He had been partly educated among Quakers, and to the 
end of his days retained a horror of fire-arms, which I 
naturally attributed to his early training; while I gave 
full credit to the same for his honesty and straight- 
forwardness. 

The effect which the sight of a gun produced on him 
was most curious. Dogs generally are delighted to seea 
gun in their master’s hand, as the idea (dogs have ideas) 
of sport is associated with it; but Curry could not bear 
it: he would hide under his mistress’s dress, or re- 
treat to the most distant part of the house, if he saw a 





gun; he was completely wndogged, if I may coin a word 
for dogs, corresponding to “unman” as applied to 
humans. No mention of cats, rats, or rabbits, would 
draw him from his hiding-place, though, on other occa- 
sions, the sound of these words would rouse him almost 
to frenzy. I do not think that he knew the word “ mouse,” 
but he was not above attending to the animal itself if it 
came in his way. 

Poor old dog, he lived to a great age, and died one 
sunny autumn morning in a warm corner where he had 
laid himself down in great pain. The last thing he did 
was to look up affectionately in my face, and lick my 
hand, and then he died. 

Before Curry’s time, I had another dog, named Shock, 
who was on the best of terms with the cat, and extended 
his affection to her offspring in a most remarkable 
manner. Once, when she had a litter of kittens, she 
deserted them, and disappeared altogether, leaving them 
chargeable to the parish. Shock immediately adopted 
them, and installed himself in their basket; fortunately, 
they were old enough to lap milk, or, of course, all his 
care would have been of no avail; but he tended them 
most anxiously, and, if one was taken out of the basket 
and placed at a distance on the floor, he would come after 
it, pick it up as carefully as its own mother could have 
done, and carry it back again: nor did he forsake the 
charge which he had undertaken, till the kittens were 
able to run about and shift for themselves. 

Another dog that I had, transferred his animosity 
from the mother to the offspring, in an almost equally 
remarkable way. He and the cat had quarrelled (as they 
often did), and the cat had come off victor; so Mungo 
(that was the dog’s name) went off to the stable, where 
the cat had a kitten, and killed the kitten. This same 
dog performed a curious feat when he was a puppy, and 
new to the house. The dining-room had a window with 
large panes coming down to the ground; so the puppy, 
being in the garden, and catching sight of friends inside, 
dashed clean through one of the panes of glass to salute 
them; but he was so frightened at the crash, that he 
whisked round and dashed out again through another 
pane. This was excusable, perhaps, in a puppy, who 
cannot be expected to know much of the nature of glass; 
but I have heard of a similar mistake being made by a 
gentleman, when shop doors made of a single piece of 
plate-glass were not so common as they are now. In 
the case to which I refer, the shop was entered by a pair 
of swing glass doors, and the gentleman walked in 
through one; he, too, was as alarmed as the puppy, and, 
in his amazement, turned round and walked straight out 
through the other; of course he had to pay in purse, 
while Master Mungo paid in person. 

I must add two curious instances of sagacity on the 
part of a dog and two cats respectively. I knewa savage 
Newfoundland dog, called Minna, who was almost always 
kept chained up; several lambs had been worried at 
night in the neighbourhood, and she was suspected of 
being the guilty party, though she was always found 
chained to her kennel in the morning; but one day a 
servant, coming down very early, found the chain and 
collar, indeed, but no dog. He watched to see what 
would happen; and, sure enough, before long Minna was 
seen to come back, drink at a piece of water in front of 
the house, and so wash the blood from her mouth, come 
quietly up to the kennel, and slip her head into the 
collar again. The collar, of course, was made tighter, 
and no more lambs were worried. 

The other case, that of the two cats, which also rests 
on the testimony of a servant, is perhaps still more 
remarkable, as it affords an instance of their helping one 
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another. WhenI was a boy, we at one time kept rabbits 
in a kind of pit in the garden, covered with a wooden 
grating. Several rabbits had been missed, and it was 
suspected that they had been stolen; consequently, a 
servant was one night set to watch for the thieves, and 
he discovered them. They were two cats, our own—a 
fat one, which could not get between the bars of the 
door, and a neighbour’s cat, which was thin, and could 
squeeze through. The thin one descended into the pit, 
caught a rabbit, and handed it up to the fat one, who 
was waiting outside, and clawed the booty through the 
grating. 

Truly, the line between instinct and reason is a very 
narrow one; at times they seem almost to run into each 
other, and there is a startling affinity between the spirit 
of man that goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast 
that goeth downward to the earth—an affinity which 
should make us merciful to the beast; but this “ upward” 
and this “ downward” make difference enough. In the 
beast the moral and the religious senses are wanting, 
whereas to man it is given to hold communion not with 
his kind alone, but with God above, who freely gives us 
of his Spirit to draw us upward to himself. 





COMBS. 


A GLANCE at the figures on Egyptian monuments would 
show us that the subjects of the Pharaohs, whatever may 
have been their ideas of personal cleanliness, did not at 
any rate neglect their hair. The folded beard reposing 
on the breast, and the long flowing locks that swept their 
shoulders, remain as evidences of their pride in that 
natural ornament of the head; and therefore we are not 
surprised that, upon unpacking an Egyptian mummy, we 
should occasionally stumble on a comb. The combs thus 
brought to light after so long a seclusion, are formed of 
wood, and from the shortness and breadth of the teeth, 
would now be looked upon as very inefficient implements 
for the purpose they have to perform; but it has been 
shown by researches made in other directions, that the 
Egyptians used also combs of ivory, more carefully manu- 
factured. ‘The old Greeks, as is sufficiently shown by 
their statues, were no less proud and eareful of their hair 
than the Egyptians; and their combs, as hag_ been proved 
by fragments of them found in making excavations, often 
resembled the small-toothed combs of our own day, having 
the teeth on both sides. 

The history of the comb, from the days of the Roman 
conquests down to the modern times, would be hardly 
worth pursuing, as few of our readers would care to know 
it in detail. How long the barbarians who overran the 
empire continued to divide their matted locks with their 
fingers, and when it was that they began to reduce them 
to something like comeliness, however interesting to the 
antiquary, would have little charm for ordinary inquirers. 
We know that combs have been in use among all civil- 
ized peoples for some thousands of years past; but we 
know also, and cannot help knowing, that their use has 
never been universal even among nations the most re- 
fined; since we meet from time to time, both in town 
and country, numbers of shock-haired subjects who 
plainly scorn to have recourse to them. 

In the medieval times, if we are to judge from the 
specimens found in the curiosity shops and one or two 
samples which were shown in the Manchester Exhibition, 
combs were made of metal, and assumed various shapes 
more or less resembling weapons, being sometimes pointed 
like a dagger, sometimes elaborately ornamented; but in 
no case were they well cnt as to the teeth, the really 
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serviceable part of the instrument. It is only in modern 
times that attention seems to have been directed to this 
essential feature in the comb; and the perfection of the 
instrument is due, like so many other and greater. im. 
provements, to the intervention of machinery, while its 
general cheapness must be attributed to the same cause. 

Comb-making is a very old trade in this country, and 
has been followed for centuries by men of small capital, 
of large capital, and of no capital. A few tools, the chief 
of which were fine-tooth saws of different sizes, was all 
that used to be required to start in the business; and 
hence it became a favourite occupation among a rather 
worthless class of men, who, preferring to be their own 
masters rather than the servants of others, worked when 
they chose, and when they chose were idle. We have 
seen such men at work in the garrets of London years 
ago, and, for aught we know to the contrary, there may 
be such a class following the trade at this moment, not- 
withstanding the competition they must have to wage 
with the proprietors of improved machinery. Their 
practice was to manufacture a gross or two of combs 
when the working fit was on, and to send their wives 
forth to hawk them through the town. 

The process of making combs by hand, by means of 
saws operating upon a material ready prepared for the 
purpose, needs no description. We will turn, therefore, 
to the modern mode of manufacture, and see how ma- 
chinery is brought to bear upon their production. 

Combs are sometimes made of metal, and small-toothed 
combs are made of ivory; neither of these, however, come 
within the province of the regular comb-maker, the 
former being a department of the cutlery business, and 
the latter pertaining to the worker inivory. The proper 
materials of the comb-maker are tortoise-shell, horn, and 
hoofs; the tortoise-shell is the outer portion of the shell 
of the sea-tortoise; the horn is supplied by the buffalo 
and the ox; and the hoofs are imported from the conti- 
nent as well as furnished by the home market. By far 
the most expensive is the tortoise-shell, which varies in 
price, according to the demand, from a guinea and a half 
to three guineas a pound. 

The first step in eomb-making is the cutting of the 
horny material into sections of a fit size. This is done 
by means of circular saws driven by steam power. A 
horn of large diameter after being cut in lengths, is again 
divided transversely, but those of ordinary size are merely 
split up by the saw on one side. The hoofs are boiled 
before cutting, to render them softer, and are then severed 
in two. The horns, thus cut into sections of cylinders, 
or semi-cylinders, have in the next place to be trans- 
formed into flat plates. This is done in the pressing- 
floor, an apartment fitted up with furnaces for heating 
the horn. Becoming pliable by the action of the heat, 
the horn in the hands of the workman is flattened out 
and cut to shape with a knife, and being screwed tightly 
between stout blocks while hot, cools in the form of a 
flat plate. Those, however, which are intended to be 
stained are pressed not between blocks but between hot 
iron plates having their surfaces oiled, and the pressure 
they undergo exceeds that of a hundred tons. 

At this stage, the horn, which has now assumed a du!! 
green colour, receives the ornamental design, if any is 
intended, which it is to bear. All such ornaments are 
imparted by pressure in a press fitted with dies of steel 
on which the designs are engraved; such ornaments are 
very numerous and varied, and are constantly changing 
It is somewhat curious 
that the hoofs—vast numbers of which are manufactured 
into ladies’ side-combs—require the greatest pressure, 4 


| force being exerted upon them of not less than three, 
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hundred tons. After being pressed to the required 
pattern, the plates are carried to the stock-room, which 
is kept at a high temperature by means of steam or 
hot-air flues, for the purpose of drying and hardening 
them; and while here they are sorted and arranged, and 
dressed to shape, the portion that is to be toothed being 
cut to a straight edge. 

From the stock-room, the plates, when sufficiently 
hardened, and in certain cases having undergone some 
preparetory ceremonies, are removed to the cutting-room, 
which at first view reminds the spectator of the interior 
of a flour mill, owing to the white horn dust which per- 
vades the atmosphere and covers everything. Here the 
teeth of the combs are cut, not by the slow method of 
hand-sawing, as was once the case, but by circular saws 
in serried rows revolving with inconceivable rapidity ; 
the horny plates, propelled gently against the saws, are 
divided instantaneously with mathematical precision, and 
ina moment the process is complete. The saws, of course, 
vary in the breadth of their edge and in the distance 
from each other at which they revolve, according to the 
description of comb they are to produce; some are mo- 
derately stout, with proportionate intervals between them, 
while others are so fine as to cut forty teeth within the 
space of a single inch. 

This method of circular sawing, however, though there 
is little doubt that it produces the best article, is far from 
being the most ingenious invention applied to comb- 
making. To see that, we must turn to the “turning 
machine,” so called, it is to be inferred, because from a 
single plate it produces turn combs, or a pair of them 
exactly alike. In this machine the horn plates are made 
to travel upon a small platform, which, as it bears them 
along, subjects them to the action of a couple of nonde- 
script cutting tools—the one descending as the other 
rises; together they rain down a shower of powerful 
blows or stabs upon the horn with amazing rapidity, and 
the result is, that in a few seconds the plate is cut into 
two combs, the teeth of one being taken out of the in- 
terstices of the other. The machine is worked by a man 
and a boy, who together can cut two thousand combs of 
the same pattern in a day, while by cutting two sets of 
teeth out of one modicum of horn, the material is econo- 
mized to the extent of about two-fifths. The trimming 
machine is of course not available in cutting teeth that 
are very close together, and it is chiefly for the larger 
kinds of dressing-combs that it is used. 

After being cut by machinery, the teeth of the combs 
require to be tapered off to a point, rounded, and in some 
degree sharpened—results which are effected by means 
of grindstones and cutting files or rasps. In the larger 
kind of combs every tooth undergoes a separate treat- 
ment; but where the teeth are very close together this is 
neither possible nor necessary. 

Specimens of horn which are naturally of a good colour, 
or well mottled, such as the dense black and the trans- 
parent variegated horns of the buffalo, are suffered to 
retain their original hues; but by far the larger propor- 
tion of combs that are manufactured are stained in imi- 
tation of tortoise-shell. The staining may be effected 
either before or after the cutting of the teeth, and in 
practice the smaller combs are generally stained before 
cutting and the larger ones after cutting. The operation 
1s very simple; a bath of dilute nitric acid first imparts 
to them a deep yellow hue, after which they are splashed 
or spotted with a preparation of oxide of lead, which 
clouds them over with a deep brown orange tint, which 
completes the imitation. The staining process is gene- 
rally performed by women. 

The finishing processes of comb-making haye to be 
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performed by hand, and by a superior class of workers. 
Ornaments are sometimes but partly impressed by the 
dies, and have to be perfected by the use of cutting tools 
and files, in order to bring out the design; and much 
ingenuity and skill is sometimes displayed in this depart- 
ment. It is the finishers, also, who give the final touches 
to the teeth, by rendering them smooth, so that they 
shall not catch hold of the hair in using, and by other- 
wise repairing any defects or omissions in the forwarding 
processes. 

Combs which have to be bent or curved to the shape 
of the head, are first heated, and while hot are strapped 
to wooden blocks of the required convexity; when cool 
they show no tendency to flatten. The final polishing 
which most combs undergo is imparted by applying their 
surfaces to wheels covered with leather, and revolving at 
a rapid rate. 

The business of comb-making is liable to startling 
vicissitudes following from the caprices of fashion. Such 
vicissitudes are, however, confined to the ornamental 
departments of the business; while the demand for ar- 
ticles strictly useful steadily increases, and that in a ratio 
exceeding that of the increase of population. 





THE EXHIBITION IN RETROSPECT. 


Berore the year which the Exhibition will render me- 
morable draws finally to a close, we may be allowed to 
indulge in a backward glance at the world’s great show. 
In doing so we shall not go over the ground which 
has been so thoroughly trodden before in the columns of 
every newspaper, but shall prefer for the subject of our 
remarks rather the spectators of the grand spectacle than 
the spectacle itself. Whether the Exhibition has “paid” 
as a commercial speculation, in which light many people 
seem disposed to regard it; whether in its management 
it was reckless on the one hand and parsimonious on 
the other; whether, in dealing with the exhibitors and 
the public, it was sordid and selfish instead of generous 
and cosmopolitan; whether its agents showed them- 
selves very scant of courtesy and very eager after cash ; 
and whether, by so doing, they have overreached them- 
selves, and-landed in a slough of financial predicaments 
instead of on the shore of financial success: these are 
questions which we shall leave to be discussed and 
wrangled over by the parties immediately concerned, 
while we turn our attention for a few moments to some 
of the phenomena which the great gathering called into 
existence, and to some of the social phases to which ii 
gave expression and prominence, and which are likely to 
linger long and pleasantly in the memory. We know 
well enough that whatever be the state of the debits and 
credits between contractors and guarantors, the Exhi- 
hibition has succeeded satisfactorily in what should be 
considered its main objects, inasmuch as it has stimu- 
lated industry, excited a noble emulation, has cemented 
national sympathies, and has taught us Englishmen to 
know ourselves better, and judge ourselves more truly, 
in giving us the opportunity of measuring our artistic 
and industrial resources against those of other nations. 
In 1862, as in 1851, when the influx of multitudes from 
all parts of the world was expected, fears were enter- 
tained as to the capacity of London to receive, and the 
ability of London to feed and accommodate, all who 
might arrive. Indeed, as the spring drew on, and long 
before the opening day was at hand, numbers of appre- 
hensive householders proclaimed themselves ready to 
vacate their dwellings in favour of the stranger and 
foreigner, whoever he might be, and were willing to go 
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into exile (of course for a consideration) during the anti- 
cipated crush. Many families did actually so migrate, 
and it is to be hoped they found their profits in it; but 
the fears on the score of the want of accommodation 
proved utterly groundless: the capacious maw of the 
metropolis swallowed up all that came; and although in 
certain localities there were at times unmistakable symp- 
toms of repletion, the burly old Babylon managed to assi- 
milate the mass with far less discomfort than she would 
joyfully have put up with in the same cause. It was cal- 
culated that in the height of summer the population of 
London had increased by nearly half a million over its 
normal proportion, yet no complaints were heard as to 
deficiencies either of bed or board. The fact is, that 
London flesh and blood is a rather elastic material, and 
will bear compression to an astonishing degree, when 
anything is to be got by it; while the London commis- 
sariat is simply inexhaustible, and has been so ever 
since the vast network of railways has linked the capital 
and the provinces together. 

The newspapers from time to time have told us some- 
thing of the visitors to the Exhibition. When prince or 
princess, sovereign ur pacha has deigned to arrive, they 
have sounded their trumpets, and all the world has been 
aware of the fact. They have not forgotten to boast, 
either, that pilgrims to our metropolitan show have 
been attracted not only from every country in Europe, 
but from the far west of America, beyond the seat of war; 
from the Canadian back-woods, from westward of the 
western Cape, from farthest Ind, and from uttermost 
Japan. But while we welcome prince and potentate, and 
stretch a friendly hand to the traveller from distant 
regions, we must be blind not to have perceived that 


the great gathering has been essentially that of peoples 
—that the Exhibition has been emphatically the centre 
of a popular reversion towards which all who could work 
and do have been attracted, to see and to ponder on what 


has been wrought and done. Instinctively the workers 
felt that it was their hive, and like bees they swarmed to 
it. Day after day, and month after month, they crowded 
the iron road—came, and saw, and returned—in num- 
berless instances incurring not a shilling of expense 
beyond that of the journey. Even poverty and penni- 
lessness could not keep them back; for we learn from 
indisputable testimony that in some of our manufacturing 
towns and cities where work was slack, thousands of the 
unemployed pledged their “ bits of furniture or bedding” 
for the bare price of a railway ticket—running up to 
town in the morning and back again at night with their 
longing gratified. 

Nor, judging from facts, was this instinct of the 
worker less strong among our continental neighbours 
than with ourselves. France sent over her artificers 
by the thousand; Germany did the same; Denmark 
freighted a war vessel with her sturdy Scandinavians, 
and marshalled her invading army not only under the 
big domes of the Exhibition, but in factories and work- 
shops elsewhere, wherever the strife of industry was 
raging, that they might reap the richest of all harvests, 
knowledge, and return to plant the seed in their native 
soil. We know how these bands of foreign workmen 
were made welcome to whatever advantage they could 
derive from British experience, and how heartily the old 
English hospitality was displayed in their favour. 

But far exceeding the thoughtful workers in promi- 
nence, and perhaps as much excelling them in numbers, 
were our country-cousins, who, consisting mostly of the 
fair sex, poured in upon us Londoners in one long 
summer flood. Merry they were as grigs, clad in the 
most expanded of crinolines, making nothing of three in 





a bed, and laughing as heartily on the side-board of an 
omnibus as on the soft cushions of a brougham. What 
an undertaking it was, to be sure, to get them fairly off in 
the morning on their route! Wait for an omnibus, or 
till a cab could be hired? Not they, indeed! So we 
invade the stable-yard, pack sixteen insides in an om- 
nibus while it is yet standing in the shed, and be. 
fore the horses come, another batch of somebody else’s 
cousins storm the vehicle and settle in a cloud on 
the outwork. By and by the triple team, sleek and 
polished, come ambling out of the yard, and in a moment 
or two our motionless stack of humanity is transformed 
into a locomotive. Up climbs the driver, grinning a 
smile towards his fair outsiders; while the conductor, 
whose eloquence comes to a period with “Full inside 
and out,” seats himself comfortably on the “ monkey- 
board.” On we rumble, three in hand, over the hard 
roads of Merry Islington, which never was merrier than 
it is just now. By and by we are plunging through the 
city along the westward route, and now it is that we 
begin to recognise the first symptoms of repletion above 
alluded to in the thoroughfares of the metropolis, and 
we are obliged to slacken pace, while a brigade of boys 
assail us with “ Exhibition Guides at a penny a piece,” 
and the conductor holds a confidential communication 
with the driver over our heads, on the subject of the off- 
wheeler’s left leg, ‘which the latter suspects to be 
“game.” Then our crawling pace is suddenly put an end 
to by a dead stop, another loaded omnibus from a cross 
road having stopped the way. When we shall move 
again is not very clear, so we amuse ourselves by look- 
ing round on the scene, which is very like that which 
our artist has pictured. If the road is crammed, the 
footways are also almost at a dead-lock, being filled with 
a dense crowd of all nations and all grades of society, 
from the finished exquisite to the hawker of penny toys, 
and from the millionaire who turns ten thousand pounds 
of a morning, to little Tommy Toes who turns twenty 
summersaults for the chance of a halfpenny. Yonder 
we see the bulbous domes of the Exhibition, but we do 
not get any nearer to them, until at length a policeman, 
who, in defiance of hoops and wheels, winds his way 
among the tangled vehicles, succeeds in disengaging us, 
and sends us on our route, and in another minute we 
draw up at our destination. It is a “shilling-day,” of 
course; for, as we have come to see the sight-seers 
rather than the sights, we have prepared to mingle with 
the mass, and not with the select few. Fifty thousand 
guests under one roof, in this era of expansive skirts, 
have an ominous significance to a nervous ear; but one 
remembers that the area is four-and-twenty acres at 
least, and we find in practice that the broad hoops are 
compressible, and that the crowding, owing to the 
arrangement of the numerous avenues and courts, ina 
manner regulates and checks itself. It is amusing to 
note the eagerness of some of the new arrivals as they 
press forward, and the subdued effect of the first burst 
of the fairy vision upon their astonished sight, as they 
pause suddenly as if spell-bound, and still stand with di- 
lated eye and parted lips. Others, again, are apparently 
altogether as obtuse, and show no sign either of surprise 
or pleasure, but go at once doggedly to work to do the 
whole affair in the shortest possible time—deferring the 
emotional part of the business to a future opportunity. 
To most strangers the glittering jewels, the diamond of 
a million sterling or more, the tiara of pearls whose 
value would weigh down a kingdom’s revenue, the 
glittering rubies, amethysts, and dazzling array of gems 
of all kinds, seem to exercise a primary attraction, and 
around these the provincial dames and damsels are 
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flowing in a kind of revolving current all day long; but 
an observer will soon remark that the worker’s interest 
in these regal splendours is but momentary, and that 
the hard- handed section of the multitude, after bestowing 
on them a brief gaze of wonder, break away from the 
spell, and in a manner gravitate in different directions 
towards those humbler and yet nobler objects of art and 
industry on which energies kindred to their own have 
been exercised. The clever and enthusiastic craftsman 
feeds to the full on some triumph of skill in his own 
walk ; the inventor, lured by the multitudinous clicking 
and rattling of machinery into the annexe, feasts his 
hungry taste in that purgatory of deafening uproar and 
liquefying heat. The farmer is no less happy as he 
roams about in a wilderness of agricultural implements ; 
the artisan, of whatever craft, gloats over the trophies of 
his brother workman; and itis not until these industrial 
instincts have been gratified, that either of them is 
calmed down sufficiently to take a sober and discursive 
view of the general gathering. 

The popular estimation of works of art is a curious 
and instructive subject, and one could not possibly study 
it with more advantage than here in this monster as- 
sembly. The untaught and unconscious country critic 
often awards the highest praise where he or she has mo 
idea of awarding any. Yon village lass is in rapturesat 
that gaudy piece of colouring, and claps her hands with 
delight at that splay and sprawling group of statuary 
from which you and I should turn away annoyed; but 
look at her in the presence of the “ Reading Girl”—mark 
her questioning eye, her listening face, her half-open 
mouth, as though she was waiting for words from the 
marble lips, and were half persuaded that she saw them 
move; she does not utter a syllable in commendation, 


but, after a long, fixed, and steady gaze, turns away with 
a deep-drawn breath, and wakes up, surprised to find 


the crowd pressing around her. You may see this sort 
of wordless criticism a hundred times over, if you choose 
to look for it. Come with us to the picture-galleries, 
- past yonder pyramid of Australian gold, and see what is 
going on there. Whew! whatascene itis! Ten thou- 
sand people at a moderate guess, promenading up and 
down in these interminable halls, between lofty and well- 
lighted walls, hung with an entire century of art, com- 
prising the grandest achievements of the painters of all 
nations during the Jast hundred years. Slowly, almost 
solemnly, like a thick and turbid stream, the living mass 
moves up and down—stagnating here and there at the 
front of some glorious creation of the pencil and palette 
—gazing now in awe-struck silence, now bursting into 
peals of mirth, as they are moved by the magic touch of 
the master. The close-wedged throng is of the motliest 
imaginable. There goes a scion of royalty, in the shape 
of a German prince, who is followed by a scionof loyalty 
in the shape of an English sailor-boy. Those two tall 
figures, criticising that graceful bust, are peers of Parlia- 
ment; while the good woman who is looking at # with 
tearful eyes, because it resembles her dead daughter, is 
Mrs. Pringle of the green-grocery shop. That thought- 
ful gentleman peering down at the landscape by old 
Chrome with such evident approval, is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and his neighbour, who looks at it with 
much the same feeling, is little Piper the dealer, who 
has never paid a penny of income-tax yet. And see 
there, that portly presence in black robes, whose wan, 
classical face is surmounted by a rimless beaver, topped 
like a minaret—that is the Pacha of Egypt, the man who 
could sever our overland communication with India by a 
nod, who spends tens of thousands in this very building, 
and yet rides about in "busses, taking his change for six- 
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pence, like a Briton. Here comes a family of children, 
clinging to mether’s skirts, who, lest she should lose 
them in the crush, has got them all in tow, from the 
eldest girl down to the six years’ darling; and lo! as 
they step aside, old Mrs. Gibson, who touched ninety- 
four last week, and remembers Dr. Johnson, glides by 
in her wheel-chair, having still an eye for the world’s 
wonders. 

The crowd in the picture galleries is only matched in 
density by the smaller crowds which gather around cer- 
tain objects in the Exhibition, which have won an ab- 
normal reputation for themselves, either as exceedingly 
curious, ingenious, or novel productions. Among these 
is the Crowing Cock, in the French court, whose voice 
and vagaries, and rather doubtful music, raise roars of 
laughter from the lookers on. Then there is the musical 
hare, who not only strums the guitar, but winks and 
blinks, and twists his nose about in such a life-like way, 
that the children find him irresistible; and some of them 
are seen to roar with chagrin, because they cannot carry 
him off. A still greater favourite is the piping bull- 
finch, who pipes to a philanthropic tune, and succeeded 
in piping several hundreds of pounds out of his admirers’ 
pockets, for the benefit of the Lancashire operatives. 
Concerning this public benefactor, we may remark, how- 
ever, that, great as are his merits, he is no novelty—since 
several of the same brood, and piping just as melodiously, 
were offered to the writer of this paper at one thousand 
francs, or £40 each, so far back as five-and-thirty years 
ago. "These pocket singing-birds were in fact invented 
about the same time as the musical snuff-boxes, but failed 
in becoming popular, owing to the great cost of their 
manufacture. 

But we are gossipping beyond our limits, and it is 
time that we should draw bridle; we cannot do so, how- 
ever, without one word in recognition of the noble part 
taken by many liberal-minded employers in respect to 
the Exhibition of 1862. These gentlemen, aware of 
what must be the influence of such a spectacle upon tlie 
working mind, brought or sent up their entire establish- 
ments, franked them mto the wondrous show, feasted 
them while there, lodged them in town, and carried them 
all back to their homes free of expense. We cannot 
doubt but that such liberality will meet with its reward 
in kind; but whether that may be the case or no, the 
act was a noble one, and, like the Exhibition itself, is 
calculated to make an enduring impression on the mul- 
titude whose allotted and dignified destiny it is todo the 
world’s work. 





HISTORIC TIDAL INCIDENTS. 


TIE and time are associated, in a long standing prover) 
still current, as waiting for no man. Though now sug- 
gestive to the popular mind of distinct things, the two 
terms have a common primitive meaning, which includes 
the idea of motion: and they are still used interchang- 
ably. Nothing more usual than to speak of theeventide, 
denoting the time during which the evening comes 
and departs. So of the noontide; and in the sense of 
an indefinite season the word is repeatedly employed by 
our old writers. Thus Spenser : 


** There they alight, in hope themselves to hide 
From the fierce heat, and rest their: weary limbs a tide.’ 


Again Shakespeare : 


* Thou art the ruins ofthe noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time.” 


In relation to the sea, therefore, the tide is properly 
the time during which it ebbs and flows, though now 
indicative of the grand phenomenon of retreating and 
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returning waters. Wickliff has the rendering: “ But 
when the morrowtide was come, all the princes of the 
priests and the eldermen of the people took counsel 
against Jesus.” Matt. xxvii. 1. 

For about six hours the sea rises or flows, by small im- 
pulses or ripplings of the water on the shore, yet with 
irresistible effect; for, entering the mouths of rivers, it 
arrests their current and reverses the direction of the 
strongest stream. After a brief pause, the sea falls or 
ebbs gradually through about six hours more, when the 
rivers resume their natural courses, and large tracts along 
low coasts are left bare after submergence, becoming 
plains of firm dry sand under the influence of the warm 
sunbeams. ‘Then, after another short pause, the flow 
recommences, and so on alternately. This regular oscil- 
lation constitutes the tides, of which there are two in 
somewhat less than twenty-five hours. Thus it was 
with our narrow seas when Julius Cesar crossed the 
Channel with his legions; and thus it has been with the 
great waters since their “gathering together unto one 
place,” and exposure to the solar and lunar attractiox. 

‘* The ocean old, centuries old, 
Strong as youth and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro 
Up and down the sands of gold. 
His beating heart is not at rest, 
And far and wide with ceaseless tide, 
His beard of snow 
Heaves with the heaving of his breast.” 


It is pleasant to pace the strand and mark the retiring 
waters, as pools are left in hollows among the broken 
rocks, for a time the prisons of tiny inhabitants, which 
have been too slow in effecting their retreat; or little 
islands of mud are exposed, successively taken possession 


of by flocks of sandpipers and ring-dotterels in search of 
food, after many a wary circumvolution. Pleasant also 
it is to watch the rise and advance of the billows. On 
they come, covering up the ripple-marks of the sand, 
setting boats afloat upon the beach, and sloops in harbour ; 
hiding the slimy banks of the river’, and filling their 
channels to the brim, till everywhere a bound is met with, 
“fixed by a perpetual decree,” which they cannot pass, 
for the reflux begins; and thus the mighty movement 
of the ocean, being confined to definite limits, and un- 
failingly regular in its occurrence, is rendered consistent 
with the security of life and property on the coasts. 

It is, however, no part of the purpose of this paper to 
describe the phenomena or enter into the theory of the 
tides; but simply first to tell the story of the tidal con- 
dition of the Channel on the afternoon of the day when 
Cesar first approached our shores, as elucidatory of the 
point of his landing. It is agreed on all hands that this 
was somewhere on the coast of Kent or Sussex; and 
down to a recent date it has been commonly imagined 
that he made the strand about Dover cliffs, passed round 
the South Foreland, and disembarked his force on the 
downs about Deal. 

It is remarkable in reference to an expedition nearly 
two thousand years ago, that though its date is not for- 
mally given in “ Caesar’s Commentaries’—the only in- 
dubitably accurate narrative of it—yet it can be very 
precisely ascertained by the indirect evidence afforded. 
Thus, it took place, we are told, in the consulship of 
Cnzeus Pompey and M. Crassus. This fixes the year 
certainly 3.c. 55. The question of the month is readily 
determined. The invader arrived in Britain when little 
of summer remained—when the harvest was still con- 
tinuing, but drawing to a termination; and August is 
well known to be the harvest month of Kent and Sussex. 
The inference in favour of this month, and towards the 
close of it, is rendered a positive conclusion by the fact, 
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that after a stay of little more than three weeks, he de- 
parted shortly before the equinox, which the ancients 
reckoned to be the 24th of September. Now for the 
day of the month. On the fourth day of his arrival in 
Britain occurred the full moon; and all the full moons 
have been tabulated for us from B.c. 2000, to a.v. 2000. 
The tale tells us that it was full moon on the night of 
Wednesday, or strictly, at three o’clock on the morning 
of Thursday, the 31st of August, B.c. 55. Consequently, 
reckoning four days back will bring us to Sunday, 
August the 27th, in the year named, for the date of 
Ceesar’s landing. 

The great commander started from the opposite coast 
of Gaul on his bold enterprise about the third watch, 
that is, about twelve o’clock on the preceding night, 
when the moon had been long up. It may be inferred 
from this that he wished to make the island early the 
next morning, and disembark his troops, so as to have 
ample time on hand to secure them in a good military 
position before the day closed. The first part of the 
purpose was accomplished; for at the fourth hour, an- 
swering to our ten o’clock .u., the force was alongside the 
shore. But no landing could be effected, owing to the 
impracticable character of the coast, and the menacing 
attitude of the natives. The spot is described, but can- 
not be identified with certainty, as more than one point 
of the Kent and Sussex seaboard answers to the de- 
scription. “The nature of the place,’ Czesar says, 
“was on this wise; the sea was so hemmed in by con- 
fined mountains, that a javelin could be thrown from the 
higher ground upon the shore.” It has been usual to 
find the reality of this sketch in the bold chalk cliffs 
between Folkestone and the South Foreland, where the 
Channel is the narrowest. Perhaps more may be said 
in favour of this site than any other, though Mr. Airy, 
the Astronomer-Royal, has given the preference to the 
cliffs about Hastings, conceiving Cesar to have crossed 
over from the mouth of the Somme, instead of from the 
modern port of Boulogne, as the other hypothesis sup- 
poses. 

Thus baffled as to an immediate landing, he remained 
at anchor awaiting his transports, which had been de- 
tained, and did not move until the ninth hour, or three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Then he states, “ Having got 
the wind and tide in his favour, he gave the signal, and 
hoisted anchor; and advancing about eight miles from 
that place, he brought his ships to at an open and level 
shore.” Here the disembarkation was effected. The 
question now naturally recurs, In what direction did 
Cesar proceed from his anchorage, wherever on the 
south coast that might be? Was it east or west, up 
Channel or down? Obviously, the answer hinges upon 
a reply to the query, in what direction the tidal current 
was then running? He certainly went with the tide. 
Was the stream, therefore, flowing east or west? from 
the Atlantic towards the Strait of Dover, or from the 
Strait towards the ocean? At first sight it seems a 
most hopeless affair to try to solve the problem of the 
set of the tide in the Channel at three o’clock in the 
afternoon of a certain day, upwards of nineteen centuries 
ago. Nevertheless, it can be done. 

Halley, in an early volume of the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” Was the first to call attention to the state 
of the tide, as an element of vital importance in Czesar’s 
narrative, towards determining his course. But he failed 
in following a theoretically right path, and came to a 
conclusion the very reverse of that which his premises 
warranted. The tides are invariable in relation to 
changes of the moon; and our tide-tables show, that 
about the time of full moon there is high water aleng 
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the coast of Kent and Sussex about eight o’clock in the 
morning. It is low water, therefore, some six hours after- 
wards, or near upon two o’clock in the afternoon, when, 
after a brief pause, the sea advances for the next six 
hours upon the shore. Now, it was at three o’clock that 
Cesar slipped from his moorings; and therefore Halley 
conceived that he must have gone with the flow to the 
east, not with the ebb to the west, or up Channel, and 
not down. ‘Taking it also for granted that he had been 
at anchor off Dover cliffs, which is very probable, he 
concluded that he must have gone round the South 
Foreland, and have landed in the Downs, the first point 
in that direction where there is an “open and level 
shore.” So satisfied was he with his argument us to re- 
mark, “ This I take to be little less than demonstration.” 

Where is the flaw? Mr. Airy was the first to point 
this out, and completely overturned Halley’s supposed 
demonstration. The latter committed the mistake of 
confounding the landsman’s tide with the seaman’s tide, 
or the hours of high and low water with the hours when 
the current turns; and to many a landlubber it will be 
a novel doctrine that there is any difference between the 
two. Yet such is the fact; and the difference is very 
precisely known in the narrow part of the Channel, 
covered with shipping, by surveys under the direction 
of the Admiralty. Your landsman beholds the water 
rise and fall, and thinks of the tide with reference to its 
height and depression only. The seaman afloat cares 
nothing about the rise or fal], and can have indeed no 
sensible evidence of it; but he attends to the current 
caused by the tide, which aids or retards his vessel. 
The tidal currents follow high or low water with a strict 
regard to time, but the turn of the current is not coin- 
cident with the turn of the rise and fall. According to 


the Admiralty direction, the stream does not set west- 
ward till four hours after high water; it runs to the 
west for the next seven hours, then turns to the east, 


and so continues through the next five hours. If, then, 
it was high water at eight o’clock in the morning of the 
day of Czsar’s landing, the stream would turn westward 
at twelve, and must have run in that direction till seven 
in the evening; and as the mighty Roman moved from 
his anchorage in the afternoon at three, going with the 
tide, it is very certain that he did not proceed east round 
the Foreland to the level shore of the Downs. 

There are then two alternatives before us, sustained 
by an almost equal amount of evidence. The one is the 
Astronomer-Royal’s, who fixes upon the cliffs about 
Hastings as the first land made, and places the disem- 
barkation westward in Pevensey Bay. The other is that 
of an able antagonist, Mr. Lewin, who pleads strongly 
for the bold coast about Dover as the former point, and 
Romney Marsh as the latter. Having overcome the 
natives, the Romans remained encamped on the shore, 
and were soon in a perilous position. On the fourth 
day was the full moon; and at full and change the high- 
est or spring tides occur, because the influence of the 
sun then coincides with that of the moon in raising 
them, or acts in the same line of attraction. Of this 
fact the invaders were not aware; for the Mediterranean, 
with which they were most familiar, is an almost tideless 
sea, though it is strange how it escaped notice on the 
opposite coast of Gaul. Coincidently, @ violent gale of 
wind blowing in-shore augmented the height and force 
of the flood. No precautions having been taken, the 
heavy galleys which lay at anchor were driven from 
their moorings, violently dashed against each other, and 
disabled; the lighter vessels, drawn upon the beach, were 
set afloat, and similarly suffered; and the whole fleet 
was nearly reduced to a complete wreck. The disaster 
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encouraged the natives to resume offensive operations, 
It terrified the lecionaries, far from home, surrounded 
with barbarians, and cut off by a boisterous sea from the 
continent. It determined Cesar, as soon as the damage 
could possibly be repaired, to re-cross the Channel, con- 
tent with the barren conquest of a few acres of the soil. 

There is another story of the tide in our early annals— 
a pleasant and instructive one, though it may be a doubt- 
ful legend. The incident is first mentioned by Henry of 
Huntingdon, and refers to the latter days of Canute, who, 
we are told, disgusted with the flatteries of his courtiers, 
determined to administer a practical rebuke. Being on 
the beach, he caused his chair to be placed near the 
water-line, as the tide was rolling in with its resistless 
might, and thus addressed the waterfloods :—*“ Ocean! 
the land on which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of 
my dominion; therefore rise not; obey my commands, 
and presume not to wet the edge of my robe.” He sat 
for some time as if expecting obedience; but the waves 
rolled on in their immutable course, and compelled him 
to retreat. Then he expatiated on the weakness of earthly 
power, and the greatness of the Supreme. “Confess ye 
now how frivolous and vain is the might of an earthly 
king, compared to that great Power who rules the ele- 
ments, and can say unto the ocean, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” The chroniclers relate that he 
immediately took off his crown, and, depositing it ir 
Winchester Cathedral, never wore it again. 

** The Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair, 
Mustering a face of haughty sovereignty, 
To aid a covert purpose, cried,—‘ O ye 
Approaching waters of the deep, that share 
With this green isle my fortunes, come not where 
Your Master’s throne is set!’ Absurd decree! 
A mandate utter’d to the foaming sea 
Is to its motion less than wanton air. 
Then Canute, rising from the invaded throne, 
Said to his servile courtiers, ‘ Poor the reach, 
The undisguised extent, of mortal sway! 
He only is a King, and he alone 
Deserves the name (this truth the billows preach) 
Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, and heaven obey!’ 
This just reproof the prosperous Dane 
Drew from the influx of the main, 
For some whose rugged northern mouths would strain 
At oriental flattery ; 
And Canute (truth more worthy to be known) 
From that time forth did from his brow disown 
The ostentatious symbol of a crown; 
Esteeming earthly royalty 
Contemptible and vain.” 

Nothing beyond what is here stated has the world in 
general seen in this beautiful anecdote. But in the 
Stuart age, two profound lawyers, Selden and Prynne, 
gravely referred to it as evidence on the long-contested 
right of England to the sovereignty of the narrow seas. 

Wordsworth, in the above lines, has very simply and 
gracefully told the story as “a fact,” and has finely ap- 
plied it to inculcate a lofty sentiment and a great mora’ 
lesson, under the title of “ An Imagination.” 

** Now hear, what one of elder days, 
Rich theme of England’s fondest praise, 
Her darling Alfred might have spoken ; 
To cheer the remnant of his host, 
When he was driven from coast to coast, 
Distressed and harassed, but with mind unbroken; 
* My faithful followers, lo! the tide is spent, 
That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, working Nature’s will 
Among the mazy streams that backward went, 
And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent. 
And now, its task performed, the flood stands still, 
At the green base of many an inland hill, 
In placid beauty and sublime content ! 
Such the repose that Sage and Hero find ; 
Such measured rest the sedulous and good 
Of humbler name; whose souls do, like the flood 
Of ocean, press right on; or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood, 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assign’d.’” 
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The scene of the incident is laid at Southampton, the 
port of Winchester, then the royal residence, and at the 
point where the Itchen falls into the sea, the site of the 
present docks. 
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Ir was in the summer of 1854, when, for reasons which 
the reader might not care to know, I started for the Aus- 
tralian Ophir, not with the intention of becoming a gold- 
digger, but with the view of turning to the best ac- 
count such talents and industrial energies as I possessed. 
I knew that steady labour was in demand, and well paid 
for in the colony, and, being willing to work, conceived 
that I did right in selecting the best market that was 
open to me. I sailed from Liverpool in a vessel little 
short of two thousand tons burden, and which, in addi- 
tion to a general cargo stowed in her hold, carried nearly 
four hundred emigrants, whose accommodations, save 
those of the first-class cabin passengers, monopolized the 
whole of the lower deck. There were but few women on 
board, and those few were principally Irish, the wives of 
a very rough lot of fellows, who paid the lowest fare and 
herded in one common berth in the bows of the vessel. 
These fellows proved exceedingly riotous and quarrelsome 
during the voyage; and it is my belief that, but for the 
presence of the women, who on all occasions took the 
part of order, and did their utmost to soothe down the 
wrath of their obstreperous lords, they would more than 
once have broken out into actual mutiny. Had they 
done so, they would have met little mercy from either 
captain, crew, or passengers, all of whom, ere we had 
been a month at sea, had become heartily disgusted with 
their conduct. 

It is not my intention to give the details of our voy- 
age, which probably presented nothing remarkable. We 
had storms, which confined us between-decks for days, 
and sobered the hot blood of the roughs with the appre- 
hensions of a watery tomb; and on approaching the 
Line we had calms, which annoyed us still more: in fact, 
I know not how long we might have remained becalmed, 
if it had not been for the impatience of the emigrants, 
with the visions of the gold-mines before them, and the 
exertions to which it impelled them. We had lain like 
a log on the water without a gust of wind, save an occa- 
sional puff that hardly stirred the topsails, and subsided 
before advantage could be taken of it, for some ten days, 
when suddenly somebody proposed that, instead of 
whistling for a wind, as numbers were most vigorously 
doing, we should make some personal exertion to get the 
vessel out of the doldrums. The bare mention of the 
subject set everybody on the qui vive. There were some 
enormously long sweeps on board: these were got over 
the side, and hundreds of volunteers were ready to work 
them ; others of smaller size were got through the lower 
ports, and in less than an hour, what with pushing and 
pulling in set time, under the directions of the mate, and 
cheered by the strains of the cook’s fiddle, the strength 
of two or three hundred brawny arms began to tell, and 
the huge leviathan once more advanced on her way. To 
keep on the work, the captain ordered out the boats, and 
soon a full half of the crew were towing the ship, which 
began to show a ripple at her bow, and a slight ruffling 
in her wake, to the no small satisfaction of every one on 
board. The highest speed attained by the united row- 
ing and towing was a fraction under a mile and a half 
an hour; but that was enough to enable the vessel to 
take advantage of the few catspaws that came at inter- 
vals, and helped us on our way. The passengers refused 
to go to bed, preferring to work the sweeps all night; 





and it was not till they were fairly wearied out that they 
could be induced to desist. In this manner we got 
quicker out of the calm latitudes than we otherwise 
should, by several days, and, having again caught the 
wind, were enabled to prosecute our voyage. 

We arrived in the harbour of Port Phillip in the middle 
of October, after a run of about a hundred days, which 
was then deemed a tolerably quick passage. The next 
day I found myself wandering the streets of Melbourne, 
and comparing the actual facts before my eyes with the 
picture which my imagination had previously painted. 
The reality surpassed my expectations in all that was. 
revolting and disagreeable, but hardly came up to them 
in other respects. The heavy demands which were made 
on my slender means, for the most trifling services and 
the scantiest accommodation, staggered me, and drove 
me at once to the consideration of my probable resources. 
I had brought good letters of recommendation, which I 
felt pretty sure would secure me an engagement; and 
therefore, as soon as I had found a temporary shelter, 
and refitted a little from the rust of the long voyage, I 
hastened to present them. The gentleman who received 
the first, having read it through, eyed me, as I thought 
encouragingly, from head to foot, and then asked, “ Have 
you been to the diggings ?” 

“No; I have no intention of going—I did not come 
out to dig gold.” 

“Ah, but you will go—everybody goes; and until 
you have been, it will not suit me to employ you.” 

It was in vain that I urged my determination not to 
go; he was stanch in his conviction that I should go, in 
spite of anything I averred to the contrary, and was 
settled in his resolve not to employ me until I had been 
and had my fill of it. I left him, therefore, rather 
annoyed, and hastened with a second letter to a gentle- 
man who, I hoped, would be of a different way of think- 
ing. Again the first question was, “ Have you been to 
the diggings?” and again my reply in the negative 
operated as a bar to any engagement. I tried a third 
and a fourth letter with precisely the same result; and 
at length I began to see that go to the diggings I must, 
whether I elected to do so or not, since everybody was 
afraid to employ me until I had made the experiment, 
which it was assumed that every Englishman came out 
with the express purpose of making. 

For the diggings, therefore, I started, if not with the 
inborn enthusiasm of a gold-finder, at least with the 
determination to do the best I could for myself. I turned 
my face towards Ballarat, as being the most accessible 
field, as well as that which was then most in vogue. I 
had no difficulty in finding my way, as various parties 
were continually going and returning between the gold- 
fields and the port. The route lay along a rather rough 
road for some distance, and then traversed a species of 
park-land, alternating with woodland and forest. One 
night I camped out with a party of young fellows under 
a tree, and slept the next in a kind of shed, or shanty, 
built of logs, which served as an inn, and on the third 
day came upon the scene of operations. The gold-fields 
have been too often described to require a fresh por- 
traiture at my hands; I shall only say that they appeared, 
at a distance, very like a monster gravel-pit, embracing 
the whole base of a mountain, and swarming with figures 
busily active at their labour. A nearer approach showed 
the soil dug up in an infinite number of pits, for the 
most part occupied by labourers, but not a few of them 
abandoned by those who had excavated them; some 
were not six feet deep, and some were nearly forty, 
illustrating in a practical way the temper and persever- 
ance of the diggers, and showing that some men would 
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relinquish their experiment after a few hours’ exertion, 
whilst others would work on doggedly without cncou- 
ragement for weeks. ‘I'he homes of the diggers—a rather 
dingy collection of tents of all sorts, sizes, and shapes— 
lay scattered about the valley in all directions, following 
the windings of the stream, though the stores, or shops, 
were mostly grouped together at one point. 

It is quite impossible for a single hand to do any 
good at the diggings, and I had therefore to join my- 
self to a gang, which, being able-bodied and active, I 
found no difficulty in doing. We were four in number; 
and, as one had had considerable experience on the spot, 
we consented to act under his directions. Commencing 
operations in a place of his selection, we set to work 
with pick and shovel, and in the course of a few days 
had sunk a square shaft to the depth of nearly twenty 
feet. We wrought turns about at the several employ- 
ments; and thus I was alternately digging in the hole, 
hauling the earth to the stream, washing it in the water, 
or cooking food in the tent. We found little or no gold 
for the first week, but were hardly disappointed, as we 
had expected little until we should reach the lower level 
of the gravel, where it rests upon the clay. We expected 
to get down to this in about a couple of days more; but 
here we were sadly deceived. Not only had our leader 
miscalculated the depth, but he had overlooked the fact 
that, at thirty or forty feet down, the soil is sometimes 
so compressed and solidified by the superincumbent 
earth, that it is scarcely penetrable. 

We encountered no opposition in our work, and in- 
curred no risk. The violent and barbarous outrages 
which had characterized the first period of gold-digging, 
had been suppressed by the good sense of the workers; 
punishment sharp and summary was now sure to follow 
the perpetration of crime; and we could leave either our 
hole or our tent for hours together, without running the 
risk of robbery or wrong. On the Sunday, a clergyman 
made his appearance from one quarter, and a Methodist 
missionary from another, and religious services were 
solemnly held in the open air, and no sign of labour was 
perceptible throughout the whole field. This orderly 
state of things was perhaps due to the fact that, though 
the mass of the diggers consisted of men born to hard 
labour, there was yet nearly a third of them who came 
from a superior rank in life—not a few being lawyers’ or 
merchants’ clerks, medical men, engineers, tradesmen, 
artisans, and handicraftsmen of an upper grade. Out- 
wardly, there was little or no difference between them— 
the rough, weather-worn, and soil-stained blouse being 
the general costume; but it cannot be but that the infu- 
sion of so large a leaven of intelligence and right feeling 
had produced a good effect upon the whole population. 

A nugget of nearly an ounce, which I dug out with 
the pick on the tenth day of working—not before we had 
begun to speculate on abandoning the hole for another— 
was the first reward of our exertions that was worth 
mentioning. This gave us encouragement, and re- 
doubled our diligence ; but thongh we wrought early and 
late, and lost not a minute, we met with no such fortune 
a second time; a few ounces of gold, in pieces the size 
of a small shot to that of a horse-bean, was all we were 
destined to find, ere we knew by the presence of the sub- 
lying clay that the place was exhausted. Our first ex- 
periment, after three weeks of such toil as I never went 
through in my life, had barely paid expenses ; in fact, we 
had not ten shillings each to divide of the profit, whilst 
we had damaged tools and clothing to repair and renew. 

We did not quarrel at this untoward consummation, 
as it is but too usual in such cases, but we agreed to 
separate, and did so. I then joined in partnership with 
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ayoung Scotchman, who I saw was disposed to econo. 
mise as much as possible, and for two months we two 
worked together. Ido not think we found proportionally 
more gold than our party of four had done, but we speni 
less money per head, and were enabled to save a little. 
Growing weary of our hard fortune at Ballarat, we started 
one morning for Mount Alexander, and after walking 
two whole days, arrived there on the Saturday evening. 
The gold-field here oceupies a much larger space of 
ground, and at the time we arrived certainly had not 
been so much worked, and therefore presentel a more 
hopeful prospect than the ground at Ballarat. We were 
successful in our first endeavours, which were bestowed 
on the abandoned places of others, and which paid well 
for careful gleaning and washing. But our luck fell off 
after a few weeks, and then for a month we made next to 
nothing. This was all the more mortifying, that we 
were constantly hearing of extraordinary finds, and 
actually saw one big nugget which a lucky fellow had 
stumbled upon with his bare toes, as he was washing 
with his cradle in the stream, and which was said to be 
worth over a thousand pounds. 

I spent altogether six months at the diggings, the 
last month being at Ballarat, whither I had returned in 
company with the gang with whom I had been some 
time working, on the rumour of the rare productiveness 
of some new ground. At the end of this time, on com- 
paring notes, I found that after paying all expenses, I 
was richer by just thirty pounds than when I left Mel- 
bourne; I had lost a dozen pounds in weight by the 
exacting labours of the trade, and I was tanned and 
weather-stained to the complexion of a navvy. That 
same day I came to the firm resolution that I would have 
no more of it, and in a few hours had sold my tools and 
traps, and had started with a score of young fellows who 
had come to the same determination, on my return to 
Melbourne. 

Here I no longer found any difficulty in obtaining the 
employment I needed. My bronzed face and hardened 
horny fingers told their tale plainly enough ; everybody 
knew now that I had passed through the ordeal of gold- 
digging; and any employer might have judged from the 
expression of my face that I was not likely to be tempted 
in any hurry to resume the occupation. Having ob- 
tained a satisfactory engagement, my next business was 
to look out for ahouse; this, however, was a luxury not 
to be compassed: everything in the shape of a dwelling 
in the whole town was full to overflowing: and after a 
long and anxious search the only permanent lodging 
that offered was the fourth share in a room on the 
ground floor, exactly ten feet square. Here I was 
allowed to find shelter when I needed it by day, and to 
swing in a hammock by night, for the consideration of 
two guineas and a half per week; so that the entire room 
brought in to the proprietor ten guineas a week, besides 
some occasional extra profits levied upon casual guests, 
who now and then lay all night upon the floor, and 
whose intrusion we, the regular inmates, were not privi- 
leged to prevent. 

Melbourne continued to be inordinately crammed dur- 
ing the whole of my stay; for, though numbers were 
constantly marching off to the diggings, almost as many 
were daily coming back disgusted, while every vessel 
that arrived in the bay brought a fresh shoal of gold- 
seekers. At that time wages were abnormally high; 
blacksmiths could get near forty shillings a day, and 
carpenters, wheelwrights, and painters were in demand 
at thirty shillings; rent and provisions were propor- 
tionably dear, and large sums were made and lost in 
astonishingly short periods of time. As an instance of 
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the unprecedented gains made in Melbourne at this 
period, I may mention the career of a man whom I fell 
in with, whom I had known in England. He had arrived 
with a score or two of pounds in his pocket, and, while 
traversing the town the first day with his wife, had felt 
the want of his favourite refreshment, coffee. He ran- 
sacked the whole town, and could not get a cup any- 
where. The idea struck him that multitudes might be 
in the same predicament, and would be glad of a cup of 
coffee if it were to be got; and his wife was of the same 
opinion. He immediately hired a small house, with a 
little patch of ground in the rear, bought some bags of 
coffee from a ship in port, and opened a coffee-shop, 
selling the infusion at.a shilling a cup. He was imme- 
diately inundated with customers, who crowded not only 
his four rooms, but every foot of the ground in the rear 
from morning till night. He and his wife did nothing 
hut brew coffee for sixteen hours a day, and might have 
done double the business and more, if they had had 
more hands and space to do it in. At the end of six 
months, he found himself in the possession of a sum 
that most of the diggers might well envy. He now 
resolved to build a large establishment, with a view to 
an extensive business. He bought ground at almost a 
fabulous price, and employed a draughtsman to prepare 
his plans. While these were in course of preparation, 
the ground he had bought rose so inordinately in value, 
and he had gained so much more money, that he began 
to ask himself whether it would be wise to toil any 
longer in the colony for the sake of that wealth which 
he no longer wanted. He wisely resolved to be content 
with what he had acquired, and therefore he sold his 
land, together with his business, and in less than twelve 
months from the date of his arrival, set sail for England, 
in possession of an ample independence. 

I might instance others who did well, though not so 
well as he. Some of the most successful were handi- 
craftsmen of energy, who had left their wives and families 
in England, and came out with the express purpose of 
making and saving money; they worked hard and lived 
hard, and, by carefulness and economy, could easily save 
a hundred, or even two hundred pounds in the course of 
ayear. This state of things, however, has long ceased 
to exist, and, at the present time, it is doubtful whether 
an industrious craftsman of good character is not better 
off at home than in the land of gold. 

I remained in the colony rather less than two years. 
Before that period had elapsed, I had discovered that a 
residence so far from the friends of my youth, and from 
all those advantages of civilization which had so long 
been a part of my habits, would not suit me. The offer 
of an agency being made me, which would not only secure 
me a free passage, but was accompanied with a salary 
for a certain period, I gladly accepted it, and took leave 
of the colony, with all my predilections in favour of a 
home in Old England wonderfully strengthened. 





Tn our last number we gave a letter from a reader of 
“The Leisure Hour” in Melbourne, describing a railway 
excursion to Ballarat. The wonderful changes that have 
taken place within a few years will appear from the fore- 
going recollections of what Melbourne was in 1854. The 
story of eight years’ progress in such a colony is more 
crowded with incidents than the annals of centuries in 
many old countries. The growth of population in Vic- 
toria has been unprecedented in the history of colonisa- 
tion. In 1836 Port Phillip, as Victoria was formerly 
called, contained just 177 inhabitants, 142 of whom were 
males. Up to 1851 this was a province of New South 
Wales, from which the separation occurred in that year, 





and Victoria started with her new name as an inde- 
pendent colony. The census last year gave an enume- 
ration of 540,322 inhabitants, of whom 328,651 were 
males, and 211,671 females, a population which left the 
parent colony of New South Wales far behind in the 
race of development. There are now about 600 miles of 
railway completed in Victoria; 884 places of worship; 
665 public schools, having 46,687 scholars, and receiving 
Government aid to the amount of £110,155 per annum; 
and 221 private schools, with 4981 scholars. The Mel- 
bourne University has 104 students, and confers degrees. 
The number of hospitals, benevolent institutions, and 
asylums—there are no workhouses—in Victoria is 30, 
receiving Government aid to the amount of £90,894, and 
private contributions amounting to £53,718 per annum. 
In 1860 there were ten savings banks, having 11,349 de- 
positors, with a total balance of £540,622; equal to an 
average of £47 12s. 9d. per head. In the International 
Exhibition, amidst other colonial products, we find a 
magnificently illuminated volume, containing the archives 
of the corporations and municipalities of Victoria, to the 
number of fifty-six, each having a local self-government 
of its own. “The Colony, or State of Victoria,” says 
‘The Times,’ “is now as populous, as full of gold, of 
trade, of faction, of public debt, of railways, of news- 
papers, of grand ceremonials, of volunteer reviews, as 
the most anxious parent or the most ardent believer in 
progress could desire. Victoria is only another Britan- 
nia, and Melbourne is the counterpart of this huge town.” 





KEW BRIDGE, GREEN, CHURCH, AND SCHOOL. 
BY THE REV. T. TUNSTALL HAVEERFIBLD. 

Tne origin of Kew Bridge may be said to date as far 
back as the reign of Charles 1, if not of his father, when 
a royal grant was made to a person of the name of 
Thornton, of the exclusive right to establish a horse- 
ferry from Brentford to Kew, which privilege he con- 
tinued to enjoy until the death of Charles. Soon after, 
a person of the name of Tunstall, (the maternal an- 
cestor of the writer,) who was attached to the Com- 
monwealth, set up an opposition ferry, which Thornton 
vainly endeavoured to put down—his royal grant at that 
time availing nothing. After the Restoration, his right 
was re-established, and Tunstall was compelled to give 
up his ferry. He purchased the grant and privilege, 
however, of Thornton; and the ferry continued in his 
family, till one of his descendants, Robert Tunstall, in 
the reign of George 1, obtained an Act of Parliament to 
build a wooden bridge in lieu of the ferry, and also to 
make the lower road, under the hill, from Petersham to 
Richmond. This gentleman died about the time of the 
accession of George 111, and his eldest son, Christopher, 
very shortly afterwards. The younger son, Robert, a 
mere child, now inherited the property, and became the 
founder of the present stone bridge, in consequence of a 
dangerous flaw having been discovered in the old wooden 
one. This bridge was opened somewhere about the year 
1789, the funds for building it having been raised by 
tontine. Mr. Tunstall sold this bridge by auction after 
the Act had passed for the building of Hammersmith 
Bridge, when it passed into the hands of Mr. Robinson, 
in whose family I believe it stillremains. I cannot now 
give the exact dates, but I can well remember the old 
bridge, when I was quite a child, and after the destruc- 
tion of it had commenced. It stood close above the 
present stone bridge. Though I do not remember the 
precise years, yet, the first pile of the wooden bridge was 
driven, and the first stone of the present bridge was laid, 
on the birthday of George mm, Juno 4th. 
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There is a legend, which was formerly very well known 
at Kew, which would make the existence of Kew, as an 
inhabited place, as not very far off. There was an old 
house, close to where the barracks stood, which was said 
to have been, in the reign of Charles 1, the only dwelling 
on the Green. I think it must be between thirty and 
forty years since it was pulled down. It bore the hor- 
rible name of “ Hell House,” from the repute of dark 
deeds having been perpetrated under its roof. It is said 
that the king being overtaken by the shades of night 
while hunting; lost his way, and this house was the only 
one he could meet with. It was inhabited by a few 
fishermen, by whom the merry monarch, though un- 
known to them, was favourably received, and with whom 
he passed a jovial night, until daylight enabled him to 
find the way he had lost. As this could not have hap- 


pened more than fifty-four years before the building of 
Kew Chapel, the village must have made rather a rapid 
progress; the population, however, could not haye been 
very numerous, from the size of the building. 


(From a sketch taken by R, Tunstall, Esq., in 1764.) 


Even at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
place must have been much improved, as “ good Queen 
Anne” took so much interest in the building of the 
church, consecrated in the very year of her death. 

I may be allowed to add a few lines respecting the 
school. About the year 1721, the Dowager Lady Capel 
bequeathed a farm at Faversham, in Ként, to twelve 
schools in different parts of England. All, except Kew, 
were required to have a school maintained in them; but 
the funds arising from the estate were too small to serve 
as a foundation for one in that parish. It was not till the 
year 1810 that this was effected there. About that time 
the lease expired, and, my father being sole surviving 
trustee, raised the rent to £450 per annum. It had gra- 
dually risen, in ninety years, from about £60 to £132. 
The amount has, I believe, since somewhat decreased, like 
most landed property. The king subscribed £30 per 
annum, which has been since continued to the present 
time. I think it was on the 12th of August, 1824, (being 
the king’s birthday,) that the foundation stone of the 
present school was laid, by a subscription among the in- 
habitants, to which George tv contributed £300, after 
whom it was named “The King’s Free School.” The 
Duke of Clarence (William tv) laid the stone. I was 
secretary of the school at the time. I must add, that 
from the time that the late Duke of Cambridge and 
the Duchess became residents in their house at Kew, 
they always took a very lively interest in the school, 
and were very liberal supporters of it. The late King 
of Hanover, (Duke of Cumberland,) had from the first 
been an annual contributor of five guineas to the fund. 
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Varieties, 


Ear. Canninc.—A relative of the late Earl Canning requests 
the insertion of the following note:—“ At page 599, No. 560 of 
‘ Leisure Hour, is an error respecting the parentage and descent 
of Earl Canning. He was, as your writer states, the third son 
of the Right Hon. George Canning, Prime Minister, by his wife 
Joan Scott, daughter of Major-General Thomas Scott, of Bal- 
comie, County Fife. Mrs. George Canning was created Vis- 
countess Canning after her husband’s death; but her mother 
was not, as your author states, Henrietta Baillie of Lamintoun 
or Lamington. Major-General Scott married Margaret Dundas, 
daughter of Right Hon. Robert Dundas, of Arniston, Mid-Lo- 
thian, Lord President of the Court of Session, the elder President 
Dundas. The family, and all the family of General Scott by this 
marriage, consisted of three daughters, two of whom married 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain. Henrietta Scott married 
William Henry, Marquis of Titchfield, afterwards Duke of Port- 
land and Prime Minister. Lv~y married Francis Lord Dormer, 
afterwards Earl of Moray. Joan married, as your writer states, 
Right Hon. George Canning, Prime Minister. The Henrietta 
Baillie mentioned (‘ Leisure Hour’) was a daughter of the elder 
President Dundas, who had married the heiress of Lamington. 
The only son by that marriage, Thomas Dundas, dying in boy- 
hood, Henrietta Baillie became heiress of entail to Lamington. 
She eloped from an English school to marry a lover, and thus 
became ancestress, not of Earl Canning, but of the present 
Alexander Dundas Ross Wisheart Baillie Cochrane, of Laming- 
ton, M.p. You may be certain of the correctness of the above 
statement, of which proofs are inclosed, with the name of the 
writer.” “ 


CoInaGE AT THE Mint.—7,500,000 of sovereigns, and over 
1,000,000 of half-sovereigns were coined last year. Since 1852, 
16,000,000 of florins, 24,000,000 of shillings, and 20,000,000 of 
sixpences have passed through the Mint. During the same 
period, 47,000 silver two-penny pieces, 80,000 silver pence, and 
a large quantity of silver three-halfpenny pieces were issued, 
the latter for circulation in Ceylon. The coinage of half-farth- 
ings ceased in 1856, when 913,000 were struck. The total 
value ofall the pieces coined since 1852 to the beginning of the 
present year, is about £64,000,000. The copper coinage is struck 
at Birmingham. 


CHILDREN IN UNDERSTANDING.—A little child never thinks 
he shall be a man himself, and maintain himself, and live in the 
world by his own labour, or by the patrimony, which at years 
of discretion shall be due unto him; he cares for nothing but 
meat and drink, looks after nothing but sport and pastime: 
come day, go day, God send night, that’s all his care. Most 
of us are even such; we blame the child’s folly, and laugh at it 
as ridiculous, yet we build houses, purchase lands, lay house to 
house, land to land, and all to raise up a glorious name to 
posterity, and to make a great show in the world ; but for the 
getting of grace, for the gaining of faith, and hope, and love, 
and repentance, few of our thoughts are so bestowed ; and is 
not this to be children in understanding ? 


Comparative Amount of National Debts of the principal Countries, 
& . 


Great Britain . . . . 800,000,000 


Equator 2,700,000 
Argentine Republic(forgn.) 2,400,000 
Brunswick p 


Belgium 
Portugal . 
Bavaria 


Percentage Relation of Interest and Debt to Public Expenditure. 
Per cnt. } Per cnt. 


Netherlands Greece 


Great Britain . 3 180 
. 155 


. 146 


. 39°4 
- 28°6 
a <a e 
. 25°7 
. 25°6 
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Germany 


—Almanach de Gotha. 





